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3. MOTIVES OF THE UNDERSTANDING,

When deliberation intervenes between the impelling ideas
and the decision to act, we have motives of the understand-
ing. Here it is not the immediate, but a remoter end that
determines the action, and the exciting cause is to be found
in the feelings accompanying this end, which is the result of
reflection. The motive of volition is thus an idea of the
end, though it can operate only through the medium of the
feelings indissolubly united with it

The ends which reflection presents to the will fall into two
great classes. On the one hand, we have those ends which
are directed towards the furtherance of our own welfare;
on the other, those which serve the purposes of our fellow-
men or the community at large. The two forms of feeling
corresponding to these two classes of ideated ends are the
self-regarding and the social-regarding impulses. They are
complexer forms of self-feeling and sympathetic feeling,
but they differ from the affective elements of the motives
of perception by reason of the different value that moral
judgment ascribes to them. While self-feeling and sympa-
thetic feeling haye an equal warrant, so that it is the
endeavour of the moral character to make them balance,
the self-regarding impulses are recognised as being less
worthy than the social-regarding impulses; and when the
two conflict the latter are unconditionally preferred.

There are two reasons, the one subjective and the other
objective, for this difference. On the one hand, a proper
regard for self is an essential requirement of the moral
character; but it is not a product of reflection: it is the
direct reaction of self-consciousness upon external impres-
sions. On the other hand, sympathy, being equally direct in
its operations, relates to the individual moral subject alone,
while the social-regarding impulses refer to a whole, which